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in every way and proved his most trusty supporters. This
powerful class of business men, which had come out stronger
from the civil wars and much more numerous, in spite of the
many victims whom the wars had claimed, could not fail to
be satisfied with the treatment it received from Augustus.
The disreputable past which dogged too many of these men
was forgotten: the class was officially declared to be the
second class in the state and a hereditary branch of the
aristocracy. The knights received definite rights in public life,
as members of the jury-courts, officers in the army, financial
agents of the emperor, and governors of certain provinces,
such as Egypt and the newly organized provinces in the Alps.
There were certain drawbacks: the sphere of their activity
was gradually restricted, and, in particular, they lost entirely
their former absolute control over tax-farming transactions ;
Augustus might confer the privileges of the class on individuals
or withdraw them, as he saw fit; and they found that military
service as an officer was not merely a right but a duty. But
on the whole this class gained far more than it lost.

Nor had the population of Italy, not included in the two
highest classes, any reason to be discontented. Its numbers
had been much reduced during the civil wars, and its com-
position was greatly changed. Many once well-to-do people
had been robbed of their land, and discharged soldiers had
taken their place. But this took place long before the end of
civil war ; and those who had lost their property had adapted
themselves as best they could to the new conditions. The
allotments of land granted after the battle of Actium were less
hasty and more systematic : the land for the veterans was
not taken by force but paid for. No fierce hatred was kindled
by the transaction. Above all, the time of uncertainty
about the morrow had gone by, and men could breathe freely
once more. The constant raising of recruits was at an end;
and yet the ranks were open to all who wished to serve.
The armies no longer moved about the country or were
billeted upon the people; there was a respite from pillage
and from the burden of forcible requisitions. Life had
returned to its ordinary course; and there were excellent
prospects for Roman citizens residing in Italy. Members of
the provincial aristocracy and bourgeoisie might acquire
Roman citizenship and even be promoted to the equestrian
rank by the emperor's power or by service in the army